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‘LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRIS@NER COME BEFORE THEE,—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DIE. —Brece. 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
* Unhasting, Unresting.’ 


There is quiet dignity as well as profound 


Four copies to one address, $5 00 wisdom in this motto of Goethe, which par- 
Fea ad Dine saleable saline ‘ticularly recommends itself to the reformers 
CHARLES SPEAR, } Editors and | of the present day. As soon as we discover 
JOHN M. SPEAR, Proprietors. (an evil, it is natural to wish to remove # im- 
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N. B. Unless otherwise ordered, we always con- 
tinue sending the paper, without regard to the time | 
paid for. ‘Those who wish to discontinue when their | 
time expires, should give us seasonable notice to! 
that effect. } 

How tro Srop A Paper. First, see that you 
have paid for it wp to the time you wish it to step;, 
then write your name and post-office address on one 
of the papers, with the word ‘discontinue,’ and 
mail it to the publishers. 


J. B. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
RARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---Dible. 


YERRINTON, Printer. 








lhe terms his ill luck and the apathy of the 


proves that this cannot be done. Time is re- 
quired for all great movements, and he who 
expects to do in ayear, what in all probabili- 


ty demands ages, will be sorely tried at what 


race. 

If circumstances and the peculiar constitu- 
tion of our minds, have brought all our sym- 
pathies and energies to bear upon a given 
point, it is hardly fair to call others indifferent 
who, perhaps, are doing a greater work than 
Then, as 
we advance in our career, an opposite train 


ourselves, though in another form. 


of events may throw all the working appara- 
tus of our faculties into a sphere wholly re- 
moved from the previous one, so that it is 
unwise to apply epithets, merely because all 
the world will not follow our particular hob- 
by. 

There is too much haste; too much unrest, 
which is morbid, capricious, and spasmodic. 
We forget that ‘ virtue has always existed in 
the creation of God.’ Forget that whatever 
is genuine must live spite of all oppositon. 
Like the seed preserved in the dark earth, it 
may remain dormant for a while, yet, when 
the season comes, it will shoot up and grow. 
We are too distrustful of mankind ; too skep- 
tical of that prodigious engine called truth, 
which stands to error in the relation of the 
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SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


UNDER 


MAINE! Tuomas THorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 





RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks 
for murder. To be executed November, 


1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25, 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wife at Easton. 

James Hamitton, for the murder of Ja- 
eob Hunter. ‘Time of execution unknown. 

Baipeet Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘Time 
of execution not known. 

Joun Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 

Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
ter. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 

Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
Reece. Time ofexecution unknown. 

Lawrence Tearney, for murder. Tobe 
executed on the first Friday in October. 

MARYLAND! Wwo. Wuee er, a slave, 
for engaging in an insurrection ; time of 
execution unknown. 

Grorce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

Watxer. To be executed in Baltimore. 
Time of execution not known. 

ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineton, for 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. Time of exe- 
eution net fixed. 

ARKANSAS! Marry, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


falling avalanche to the tiny snow-flake, or 
| the torrent’s mighty force beside the globules 
| of morning or evening dew. 

| Why be anxious when the final success is 
abel More is done by steady action, the 
| end ever in view, than by those violent efforts 
which shock the moderate and confound the 
uninitiated. The order of nature is progres- 
sive; first the seed, then the shoot, and after 
'that the blossom, and last the fruit. There is 
no jumping at conclusions; even man did not 





appear till the earth was fitted for his abode. 

The total overthrow of any established 
form of society is a serious thing, one which 
In the first 
place, the feelings must be warmed by, and 


ought to be profoundly weighed. 


Hudson, and similar beauties which border 
the Mississippi with their wondrous archi- 
tectural display, yet a vast amount of time 
was necessary to raise those fortresses, and 
carve their sides with artistic designs. Every 
thing in the universe is ‘ unhasting, unresting.’ 
The course of the stars; the formation of 
new worlds; the passage of the seasons; the 
wearing away of coasts on one side, and the 
rising of land on the other; changes in tem- 
perature, intercourse, manners; the investi- 
gations of science, the developement of art, 
the march of genius. For every great result 
the road is prepared by many humble minds 
whose rays at last concentrate in the clear 
perception of one gifted individual whom 
God has selected as the mouth-piece of hu- 
manity. He knows our wants, and in his own 
time and way brings about what we had 
most despaired of seeing accomplished.— 
With Him there is no haste, no rest, but a 
steady, onward tread, with a supervision 
boundless as his oranipresenee, and a love un- 
fathomable as the depths of his nature. 
AMICA, 





Letters to the Prisoner’s Friend.—No. 2. 
Lowell Jail and Prisoners-— Neglect of duty 

—Condition of the poor in treland— The 

remedy— Tale of sorrow. 

AsnpurnnaM, Aug. 25, 1847. 

Since I left Lowell, which was some two 
weeks ago, I have seen a short article in the 
‘Voice of Industry,’ taken from the Prison- 
er’s Friend, in which a prisoner, confined in 
the Jail at Lowell, wished you to send him 
some numbers of your paper. This brought 
to my mind along neglected duty, that of 
visiting the prisoner. I have thought, all 
summer, that I would visit those poor chil- 
dren of humanity, confined in those narrow 
cells, and now I feel that 1 have missed an 
opportunity to do good, which would have 
cost me nothing. I remember of looking at 
} the jail, when it was building, and I felt indig- 
nant, that cells three or four feet wide, should 
be made to put men in, whom the Jaw has no 
right to punish until it has proved them 
guilty, and yet it was said that the jail was 
built after one of the best models in the coun- 
try. I mean to visit the jail as soon as I re- 
turn to Lowell. We often miss the eppor- 
tunity to do good, when it would cost but 
little trouble. The poor are left to starve, 
when there is an abundance all around them; 
the sick to perish uncared-for, with no kind 
hand to wipe the cold sweat of death, and 





the reason convinced on the subject, before 
much can be effected. When the idea has 
taken root, and the necessity is realized, there 
is generally an effort commensurate to the 
weight to be raised. ‘The public lever is 
applied, and a decided impression made. 

There are those who believe that men will 
ever shed one another’s blood, that war 
must ever darken the pages of history.— 
Others are sure that intemperance will again 
prevail, and that all our labor has been vain. 
A third class, seeing the increase of territory, 
and the tightening of the slave’s fetters, 
mourns over the whole attempts to rescue 
them, and sighs that so much has been lost. 
This shows great weakness in their faith. 
Every honest thought, every manly effort, 
every sincere prayer has done something. 
The world at large, Popes and Beys, Czars 
and private citizens, enlightened men and 
obscure women, are all weaving a cord 
which must be the final overthrow of the gal- 
lows, and carving crosses on which to nail 
these three monster voices of the day.— 
Above them all, the Sun of Righteousness 
will rise, and shower his healing balm upon 
the bleeding, burned and emancipated. 

We admire the palisades which skirt the 


i 








this is not because the hearts of men are al- 
ways cold and unfeeling, but often because 
| they prefer their own ease and comfort.— 
The glad voice of pleasure calls to them, and 
they give heed to it, and turn a deaf ear to 
the sadder voice of suffering humanity. 
While I have beén here in Ashburnham, I 
have had a conversation with an Irishman, 
who left Ireland some two years since. He 
never had any opportunity to learn, and can- 
not read or write, nevertheless he is quite in- 
telligent. AsI wished to know the actual 
condition of the people of Ireland, the labor- 
ing portion, which takes nearly all, I asked 
him some questions in relation to them. He 
told me something of his own experience. 
He said that his living used to consist mainly 
of potatoes and milk; meat, he seldom tasted, 
and bread only during Christmas time, and 
this was the way the people generally lived, s> 
far ashe knew. In order to raise potatoes, 
he rented half an acre of Jand, for which he 
paid four pounds or twenty dollars; this bill 
he paid in work at ten centsa day and board- 
ed, which would take two hundred days out 
of two hundred and sixty-three working days 
in a year, leaving him sixty three days for 





ather purposes, and many of those stormy, 


so that not much could be done. The price 
for labor, where a man lives on land, is six- 
teen cents a day, and in harvest time, twenty- 
five cents. 

This, then, is the condition of the people 
of Ireland; what wonder that thousands are 


eral hand,? and giveth enough ‘to satisly 
the wants of every living thing.’ There is 
land enough in Ireland, but it is monopolized, 
owned by the few, so the many are despoiled 
of their rights and left to perish, or obtain by 
some severe labors, barely enough to keep 
soul and body together. How shameful! 
What is the remedy for all this? 
ery out § Repeal,’ but that will not remove 
the heavy burden which is crushing them to 
the earth. It may benefit them some, but it 
will not prove a sovereign remedy. The 
people must form Associatiqns, or there is no 
At least there must be 


The people 


salvation for them. 
associated labor, and then will they receive 
in part, the blessings of Fourierism, which 
seems so much like ‘ Foolerism’ to some peo- 
ple. If there is any salvation for the labor- 
ing millions, but in assoviated effort, let it be 
shown, and I will forever hold my tongue 
upon the subject; but it cannot be done, there 
is no other hope for them, and the golden 
light is breaking in upon the darkened under- 
standings of thousands, and the good work 
will go on! 

I was much intersted in the sad story of 
my informant, of the condition the poor in 
He said that he and a brother being 
here in America, and doing well, they wished 


Ireland. 


to have the other brothers come over; but 
they thought it would be wrong to have all 
the children come and leave their parents, 
who were growing old, behind, so they sent 
on money to bring them all on, and early in 
the spring, they arrived at St. Johns, Lower 
Canada, ‘There heing two of these sick on 
hoard the ship, when she arrived, she lay 
in quarantine a number of days, until a large 
number of the passengers were taken with 
the same disorder; they were then removed 
to an Island, where many of them were with- 
out shelter or care; there left to perish.-— 
About the time they were expecting their pa- 
rents, brothers, and a sister, they received 
word that one of the parents was sick on the 
Island. My informant immediately hastened 
to his relief, but when he arrived, both of the 
parents were dead and buried; the sister was 
then sick, but he was not allowed to go on to 
the Island to visither, and with a heavy heart 
he returned home. ‘The sister and brothers 
have since arrived. 

Now is there not something terribly wrong 
in all this? 
in an infected ship to the danger of their 


Why should passengers be kept 


lives, and when made sick by the means, be 
removed to an Island, and left to die? Oh, 
humanity! where hast thou fled? The sick, 
no matter where they are from, should be 
provided for and not be left to perish for the 
want of proper care. ‘Truly may it be 
said— 


‘Man’s inliumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.’ 
W. G. C. 


4 
Trix SHoes. Asummer bird that has lin- 
gered lute into the autumn, leaving its tiny 
foot-print into the first fall of snow, ever re- 


left to starve, even when ¢ God opens his lib- | 


| havior.’ 


MR. CHARLES SUMNER’S SPEECH, 
BEFORE THE BOSTON PRISON DISCIPLINE 80- 
CIETY, 


Friday Evening, June 18th. [ConTINUED.] 


_ Third. We have already observed the 

timely opposition of William Roseoe to the 
system of solitude without labor, which prom- 
ised to prevail extensively in the United 
States. Our 18th report in 1848 draws forth 
a passage from his publication on this subject 
in 1827, and entitles it in capitals, ‘ Mr. Ros- 
cor’s Opmnion of Tus PennsyLvANia Sys- 
Tem.’ But! will give the whole article or 
chapter which relates to this. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, said, before the new 
Penitentiary was built— 

‘ At Philadelphia, as has before been obs: rved, 
it is intended to adopt the plan of ¢ solitary confine- 
ment in all cases,’ ‘ the duration of the punishment 
to be fixed,’ and * the whole term of the sentence to 
be exacted,’ except in cases where it shall be made 
to appear, to the satisfaction of the governor, that 
the party convicted was innocent of the charge. 

I'y the establishment of a general system of soli- 
tary confinement, a greater number of individuals 
imprisoned for minor offences, will probably be 
put to death, by the superinduction of diseases in- 
separable from such a mode of treatment, than will 
be executed through the whole state, for the per- 
petration of the most atrocious crimes; with this 
remarkable difference. that the law has provided 
for the heinous offender a brief, and perhaps an 
unconscious fate, whilst the solitary victim passes 
through every variety of misery, and terminates 
his days by an accumulation of sufferings wich 
human nature can no longer bear.’ 


With regard to this, several things are to 
be observed, Ist. It sets forth, as Mr. Ros- 
coe’s opinion of the Pennsylvania System, 
what, in fact, was not his opinion of that 
system, but of the system ot solitude wilhout 
labor, and what was written two years before 
the Pennsylvania System came into existence. 
It misapplies his opinion, and therefore mis- 
represents it. 2d. It withholds or suppresses 
the date of the extract, and the source from 
which itis drawn. It, indeed, appears that 
it was written before the new Penitentiary 
was built; but it is nevert heless entitled 
‘Mr. Roscoe’s opinion of tue Pennsylvania 
system,’ so that the reader who was not 
familiar with the subject, would suppose it 
was in reality his opinion of that system. 3d. 
It omits an important passage after the word 
‘charge’—without any asterisk, or other 
ma:k denoting omission—which, if printed, 
would have shown conclusively that Roscoe's 
remarks did not apply to the Pennsylvania 





any kind, Is it not proper, then, to say that 
| this passage is garbled? And yet the ‘l'reas- 
urer’s voucher for the accuracy of the quota- 
| tions extends to this also. 
| Fourth. ‘The opinions of Lafayette have 
| received similar treatment with those of Ros- 
| coe; though this case is still stronger against 
| that most discreditable 18th Report. The 
article or chapter in which this is done is as 
follows:— 


Gen. LAFAYETTE’s OPINIon or THE PENN 
SYLVANIA System. 

‘As to Philadelphia,’ says the General, in a 
letter to Mr. Roscoe, ‘I had already, on my visit 
of the last year, expressed my regret, that the great 
expenses of the new Penitentiary building had been 
chiefly calculated on the plan of solitary confinement. 
| This matter has lately become an object of discus- 
| sion; « Copy of your letter, and my own observations, 

have been requested; and as both opinions are 
actuated by equally honest and good feelings, as 
| solitary confinement has never been considered but 
| with a view to reformation, I believe our ideas will 
have their weight with men who have been discour- 
aged by late failures of saccess in the reformation 
plan, It seems to me, two of the inconveniences 
most complained of might be obviated, in making 
use of the solitary cells to separate the prisoners at 
night and multiplying the rooms of common labor, 
so as toreduce the number of each room to what 
it was when the population was lees dense—an ar- 
range.s.ent which wou d enable the » amagers to kee». 
distinctions among the men to be ieclairttiéd, ac- 
cording to the state of their morals and their be- 
“> ¢Jn these sentiments,’ says Mr. Roscoe, 
«| have the pleasure most fully to concur, and i 
hold it to be impossible to givea more clear, correct, 
and impartial decision on the subject.” 

‘ The people of Pennsylvania think,’ said Lafay- 
ette, ‘that the system of solitary coofinement is « 








minds one of that delicate fair one, in light 
The 


bird, however, can escape to a warmer clime, | 


thin slippers, on a cold ice pavement. 


and in the spring it ean reappear, but the lady, | 
on that journey from which there is no return, 
passes, with torturing pain, to her Jast abode. 
The music of the bird may again gladden its 
native tree, but her voice will not again cheer 


| 





-he hearth of her home. 


new idea, a new discovery. Not 80:—it is only 
the revival of the system of the Bastile. The state 
of Pennsylvania, which has given to the world an 


| examp'e of humanity, and whose code of philan- 


thropy has been quoted and canvassed by all E-urope, 
is now about to proclaim to the world « be inetlicacy 
of the system, and to revive and restore the cruel 
code of the most barbarous and unenlightened age. 
I hope my friends of Pennsylvania will consider the 
etiect this system had on the poor prisoners of the 
Bastile. ‘1 repaired to the scene,’ said be, ‘ on the 


system of absolute solitude, without solace of 
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second day of the demolition, and found that all the 
prisoners had been deranged by their solitary con- 
finement, except one. He had been a prisoner 
twenty-five years, and was led forth during the 
height of the tumultuous riot of the people, whilst 
engaged in tearing down the building. He looked 
around with amazement, for he had seen nobody for 
that space of time, and before night he was so much 
affected, that he became a confirmed maniac, from 
which situation he has never recovered.’ 


ery man who violates its Jaws, according to 
their respective importance, as actuated by | 
an equally guilty state of mind, A margin of | 
discretion, to be sure, is left witb the Judge, | 
to be used according to the circumstances of 
each particular case, but the character of the 
guilt, and the stigma of the punishment, is as- 
certained by the Law on certain fixed and 





With regard to this also, several things are 
to be observed, Ist. It invokes the authority 
of Lafayette against the Pennsylvania system, 
and quotes as his opinion of that system, 
words which he had used with regard to sol- 
itude without labor, as in the Bastile. In 
tact Lafayette pever condemned what in 1843 
was known as the Pennsylvania system, nor 
ever expressed any opinion impugning it in 
any degree. His family are at this moment 
among its warmest advocates in France. 2d. 
It withholds or suppresses the date of the ex- 
tract, and the book from which it is drawn, 
and «oes not in any way disclose to the unin- 
formed reader that it was actually written 
before the origin of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. 3d. The extract purports to be from 
a letter of Lafayette to hanes, whereas this 
is true only of the first paragraph. ‘The see- 
ond is from an anonymous letter from Paris, 
in the National Intelligencer of Nov. 17th, 
1826, in which the writer relates a conversa- 
tion with Lafayette, relating to the prison 
then building in Philadelphia, in which it 
was proposed to introduce solitude without 
labor. 4th. After the words ‘unenlightened 
age,’ in the very heart of this extract, there is 
an important passage omitted—without any 
asterisk, or other mark denoting omission— 
which, if inserted, would have shown conclu- 
sively that Lufayette’s opinion was directed 
to a system of solitude ‘ without the least em- 
sloyment, and without the use of books.’ 

ay it not be justly said that the opinions of 
Latayette are misrepresented and garbled ? 








PRISONS FRIEND. 


*I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death until 
*I have the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me.’—LAFAYETTE. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 15, 1847. 











Insanity and Crime, 

A recent English writer has broached the 
theory, and maintained it with much zeal 
and acumen, that all crime is the result of in- 
sanity. ‘Though we are not prepared to go 
t? this length, understanding by the term in- 
sanity a degree of mental disease which frees 
the person suffering under it from all moral 
responsibility for his actions; still, we believe 
there is a grounwork of truth for the hypoth- 
esis, which is well deserving the thoughtful 
consideration of all who are diregting their 
attention to this most important branch of 
moral science. It is an infirmity necessarily 
incidental to governments administered by 
fallible men, that they must often act in the 
dark, and run the inevitable risk of inflictirg 
punishments, perhaps fatally injurious, if not 
technically eapital, with very uncertain facil- 
ities for ascertaining the actual degree of 
guilt of the suffering party. Motives can only 
be judged of by actions,—the mental state, 
{which only constitutes guilt or innocence,) 
by the bodily manifestation,—and how very 
uncertain these deductions may be, and very 





often are, every man at all acquainted with | 
the difficult diagnosis of mental condition, 
well knows. ‘Too religious a care, therefore, | 
cannot be bestowed in ascertaining, as far as 
possible, the mental health of all persons’ 
who are subjects of penal treatment. 


The theory which would account for all) 
c‘iminal manifestations by the existence of 
insanity, seems to us to prove too much. Car-| 
ried to its legitimate results, it must absolve | 
immoral actions, of all descriptions, from | 
their moral guilt, and all wrong doers from | 
the moral condemnation they deserve. A dis_| 
tinction cannot be made, in its application | 
between acts which men have agreed to con- 
sider deserving of public punishment, and 
those offences against morality which, either 
by connivance or necessity, go unwhipped of 
human Justice. We cannot believe that men 
do not often commit crimes, some for which 
they receive ignominy, and some for which 
they receive glory, knowing perfectly well 
what they are about, and who are justly re- 
sponsible to God and man for what they do 
And yet we are willing to concede that the 
clearest-headed of these offenders are not in a 
truly normal and healthful condition of mind. 
If they 


ssary 


were, they would sce that there is no 
between the end they 


nect sequence 
seek, their own good, and the means they use. 
‘They do not discern their own good with 
wholesome eyes, and consequently must be 
lisappointed in their plans to promote it. 
In this sense it is, doubtless, true, that all vi- 
olations of the Divine Laws proceed from an 


aberration, more or less complete, from Right 


Reason; but not to an extent that will ab- 

solve from moral and civil accountability. 
Evey this modified view, however, of the 

men/il distemperature under which offences 


against society are committed, will lead to 
erent modifications in the treatment of offen- 
<lers vhen it comes to be intelligently made 


re 


of it. Society now looks upon ev- 


it may not be able to see with the eyes of ma- 


rigorous principles. ‘The least punishment 
the law allows may be a more severe punish- 
ment to the person whom the Court thinks 
worthy of favor, than the uttermost penalty 
toan offender of a hardier or a more har- 
dened description, ‘The process of ecrimi- 
nal justice, administered on its present prin- 
ciples, is of necessity and confessedly clumsy 
and imperfect. It undertakes to do the most 
delicate of all imaginable human offices by 
machinery of a very coarse kind, It is as if) 
the State should decree that diseased persons | 
should be tried by fixed laws to ascert:.in their 
complaints, and then that certain prescribed 
remedies should be applied, the maximum 
and minimum of the dose being fixed by law 1) 

The hardships and inequalities in the pres- 
ent dispensation of penal law arise from the 
point of view from which Society contem- 
plates those that are subjected to its opera- 
Society, in its civil capacities, looks | 
The property or 





tion. 
only to its own protection. 
the persons of its members are violated, and 
it seeks to prevent a recurrence of this injury 
by the infliction of certain pains and penal- 
ties on the guilty parties. Every person 
committing such and such an offence is to re- 
ceive such and sucha punishment. ‘The sin- 
gle object of Civil Government is to protect 
itself and its orderly members from the in- 
roads and injuries of the disorderly ones. 
Consequently, it has not considered how the 
operation of its laws affect those who suffer 
under them, and its tendency to influence their 
character and future life, fur the better or for 
the worse. ‘This is perfectly natural, and the 
necessary course of things. And it has only 
been by the perception of the evil that has 
flowed from it, and the imperfect degree in 
which it has answered its purpese, that men 
have been led to cast about and to see what 
can be done to change it. 


Science is necessarily subsequent to expe. 
rience. Facts are its substance. Science is 
the Abstraction or Projection of Facts. The 
Science of the Prevention and Cure of Crime 
is as yet in its infancy, because its facts are 
but just beginning to be observed and record_ 
ed. Like all other Sciences, while it is new it 
is misunderstood, misrepresented and hated, 
It is looked upon as the morvid friend of Crime 
and the practical enemy of Civil Society- 
Whereas it aims at the highest good of the 
whole, by promoting the good of its worst 
parts. Itis a wise physician that tells the 
body politic that those diseased members 
that are working it such pain and sorrow, are 
not incurable; that there is balm in Gilead; 
that itis only by their cure that universal 
health can pervade the whole system. And 
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Sir James Graham and Hanging. 

A few weeks ago we commented upon a 
statement made by the late British Home 
Secretary, in Parliament, to the purport that 
the number of crimes has increased, since the 
severity of punishment, and especially the 
frequency of capital punishment, has been 
relaxed. We then said that we did not re- 
gard Sir James Graham as an authority to 
be relied upon, in a matter of this nature, on 
the ground of his opposition to all ameliora- 
tion of the penal code, and of the sternness 
with which he exercised the executive part of 
the Royal Prerogative, when it was commit- 
ted to his charge. It now appears that our 
opinion was correct, and that nothing could 
have been more gratuitous and unfounded 
than the statement of Sir James Graham,— 
more entirely unsupported by the facts in the 
case, 

It appears that, owing to some unexplained 
circumstance, there was no winter assize 
held in 1845, so that the criminals that 
should have been tried that year, were passed 
over to the next. Of course, the number of 
criminal cases disposed of in 1846, was great- 
er than in 1845,—it not only having to ac- 
count for all its own offenders, but for more 
than half of those of the year before: And 
upon this apparent increase of crime, the 
Right Honorable baronet founds a statement, 
which is sent over the world with all the 
weight of his public character, to prejudice 
the minds of the timid and the weak against 
the removal of cruel punishments, and to 
furnish the lovers of hanging, on its own 
merits, with a fresh argument in favor of 
their humane panacea! It is to be hoped 
that Sir James made this declaration without 
actual knowledge of the real state of the 
case. But as the knowledge was always 
within his reach, the credit of his personal 
veracity can only be saved by the admission 
of outrageous recklessness of statement, ina 
matter where his recent position gave him 
the appearance, at least, of an authority. 
‘The following letter and its enclosure, which 
we take from the British Friend, an admira- 
ble paper published at Glasgow, and which 
looks at things with the eyes of enlightened 
humanity, and not with those of Quakerism 
alone, will explain this whole matter :— 
CRIME, AND THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


To the Editors of the British Friend. 

Dear Frienps:—I had hoped that Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly’s parliamentary paper would, 
ere this, have been printed; and thus have 
enabled you to furnish to your readers official 
proof, for the inspection of hesitating Candi- 
dates at the General Election, that Sir James 
Graham’s attempt in the House of Commons, 
to alarm the public about an increase of 
crime,—and that, too, occasioned by the dis- 
use of Capital Punishment,—was quite un- 
warranted, 

As a substitute, enclosed are some results 
which I have myself carefully extracted from 
the Annual Tables of the Home Department. 

Your sincere friend, 
Joun T. Barry. 

London, 24th of 7th month, 1847. 

P. S. You will be glad to hear, that of the 





it indicates the philosophy and the method of 
the cure. Itis quite likely that the infant 
Science may not yet be entirely grown up) 
to the full stature and strength of perfection. | 


turest wisdom, or to act with the strong cer- 
tainty which louger years of experience will 
bestow upon it. But the world is in a much 
better way than it was before it was born at 
all, 


Future even in its humble Infancy and in its 


Wise men see and worship its Great 


growing and questioning Childhood. 





One of the first cares of this beneficent Sci-| 
ence is to apply itself'to the discovery of the| 
mental estate of the subjects of its investiga-| 
tion at the time they become obnoxious to | 


, { 
When accurate atten | 


public punishment, 
tion is given to this observation, very many | 
will be found who, from cerebral disease, or | 
morbid organization, are properly the sub-! 
jects of medical rather than penal treatment. 
The nice shades of mental aberration will be 
traced through the ever varying phases of ac-| 
countability, and the wisest mode of treatment 
will be devised from patient experiment, | 
Thus Science will return full measure, press- 
ed down and running over, into the bosom of 


Humanity, from whence it went forth. And, 


TST . . . | 
thus Civil Society will be purified and blessed | 


by its influences, 
be traced to their fountain head, and stopped 


at their source. 


A true Civilization,—Christianity conversing 
with mankind,—will discern its true mission 
restoration 


to be the elevation of the low, the 


of the outeast, the purification of the vile. 
Civil Society will perceive that the degraded 
and exposed classes, not the cultivated and 
ones that most demand its 
And 


will find its own exeeeding great reward.—e. 


refined, are the 


oversight and its help. in this work it 


The streams of crime will | 


‘The erring and the guilty | 
will no longer ,be the Pariahs of the Race. | 


nine candidates for the representation of the 
city of London, no less than six are pre- 
pared, if elected, to vote ror the Abolition 
of Capital Punishments. The names of the 
six are here subjoined; viz.— 

J. Parrison, L. pe RoruscuHirp, 

J. W. Fresurrecp, W, Payne, 

J. MasTERMAN, Sir G, Larpenr, 


J. T. B. 


A return is annually made to Parliament, 
of the number of Commitments for Crime, in 
England and Wales. This Return appeared 
heavier for the year 1846, than for 1845; and 
was attributed, publicly, by one of the advo- 
cates of Capital Punishment, to its disuse. 
It had so happened that no winter assize had 
been held at the close of 1845. ‘The prison- 
ers then in confinement were, consequently, 
not tried till the spring of 1846. They were 
therefore reckoned as part of the Commit- 
ments for that year, at the end of which, the 
usual winter assize was held. For 1846 the 








apparent number of Commitments was thus 
necessarily greater than the real number, 

As there were no means of ascertaining the | 
augmentation occasioned by this omission of 
one winter assize, it was thought advisable to 
combine the two years, 1845—46, and com- 
pare the results with the previous two years, 
1843—-44. This has been done in the sub- 
joined table:—- 


De- 








England and Wales. | 2 years, | 2 yeurs, 
Committals. | 1843-44 | 1545-46 | crease. 
Class 1. Offences against the ? | - 1° noo 
Person 5 | A,4 ; 4,21 ; _ 
Class2. Against Property ? 2 > 7K 4 
with Violence. 5 4,289 is ne 1311 
Class 3. Against Property ? 9 709 | a9 5, e100 
without Violcace. 5 42,723 | 39,541 3182 
Olass 4. Malicious Offences ; 626 | 358 268 
against Property. | ] 
Class 5. Forgery, Loining, &c.| 1,216 bad 372 
Class 6. All other Offences. | 2,542 | 1,474 | 1,068 
| 56,133 | 49,410 | 6,723 


Total, 


It thus appears, that, instead cf having in- 
creased, as heretofore, crime has_ latterly 
diminished in all the six classes of the Home 
Office ‘Tables, ‘This diminution we find, on | 
thus examining the Tables, (for 1845-46 and 
1843-44,) applies to almost every individual 
offence in the six classes above given, not ex- 
cepting those for which capital punishment 
is discontinued. ‘This will appear more fully, 
when the Return is ready, for which Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly moved on the 2d of this month. 
| It will embrace the two biennial periods. 





It now remains to be seen whether the 
many newspapers which have copied the as- 
sertion of Sir James Graham, will have the 
fairness to copy this refutation of it. We 
wish that we could say that the experience 
we have had of the fair dealings of the advo- 
eates of the gallows has been of a nature to 
give us a confident expectation of such even- 
handed justice being meted. We hope how- 
ever that all papers which have circulated the 
bane will consent to dispense also the anti- 
dote, now that it is forthcoming,—all papers, 
we mean, which do not regard it as essen- 
tial to temporal prosperity and everlasting 
happiness to strangle a man occasionally. It 
is of no consequence to the principle involved 
in the anti-capital punishment movement, 
whether it be sustained by statistics or not. 
The right to take life as a punishment for 
crime would not be established were Sir 
James Graham’s asseveration true ten times 
over. But when statistics do speak, as we 
believe they always do when facts are truly 
ascertained, on the side of humanity and pro- 
gress, it is right that their voice should be 
heard before the people.—e. 





Governor Young and Mr. Spear. 


Our attention has been directed to a scur- 
rilous communication in the Saratoga Re- 
publican, called forth by a friendly notice of 
this paper and of its senior editor, by that 
print. The writer takes the Editor of the 
Republican severely to task for presuming to 
express his opinion on those subjects, but is 
very free to utter his own. From his own 
showing, he appears to be a friend of hang- 
ing, a member of the Democratic party, and 
Anti-Abolitionist. He takes a good deal of 
pains to bring out these two latter qualifica- 
tions; having, apparently, to search the paper 
very closely after an occasion, for the least 
appearance of which he is duly grateful. It 
seems that the Democratic party in New- 
York is not without its advocates of the 
Gallows. We had hoped that hostility to the 
Death Penalty had become an integral part 
of the policy of that party in the Empire 
State. 

The object of the writer in question, be- 
sides the expression of his opinions on these 
topics, is to chastise Governor Young, for 
having given a friendly letter of introduction 
to Mr. Spear, which was of great use to him 
in his investigations, es our readers are al- 
ready informed. He seems disposed to pun- 
ish His Excellency for Mr. Spear’s sins, real 
or imputed, and to visit his wrath upon his 
devoted head for a very simple act of hospi- 
tality and courtesy. Governor Young did not 
pretend to be in favor of the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, but expressed interest in 
the movements for the benefit of Discharged 
Convicts, and the object of his letter was to 
facilitate the inquiries of Mr. Spear in this 
direction. 

The other grievances of this writer seem 
to be that the Messrs. Spear make their own 
paper the vehicle of attacks upon the Gal- 
lows, and that they occasionally presume to 
utter in it their opinions upon other subjects, 
This freedom has cost them a few subscribers 
in these parts, where partizan zeal rather 
outran their interest in the Gallows or the 
Prison Questions. We think it would have 
been more magnanimous in them to have re- 
futed the errors of statement or opinion of 
the editors, in the columns of their paper, 
rather than to have discontinued it as a testi- 
mony of their patriotic zeal. 

There 
which afflicts the righteons soul of this wrtter, 
and that is, that Mr. Spear should dare to 


is one other subject of distress 


obtain subscribers to his paper, and to raise 
funds for the general purposes of the Prison 
Movement. It is ‘a strong impression on 
his mind that the whole operation is a hum- 
bug, got up for money-making purposes’! 
All we have to say to this, is, what we pre- 
sume all our readers will also feel. that we 
heartily hope that Mr. Spear was successful 


enough in both these criminal attempts, to | 


have provoked this attack. If so, we dare 


say he will submit to the assault, and very 


willingly pocket the affront. 

And apropos to this, we trust the subseri- 
bers to the paper, who are in arrears, will 
remember the appeal made a week or two 
since, to their sense of justice, and that they 
will enable the paper to go on with comfort | 
and satisfaction to its conductors, by the sim- 
ple discharge of their just dues. We are not 
the less ready to second this reasonable de- 
mand, as we have no personal interest in its 
being answered or not, besides that we feel in 
prosperity of the paper as an instrument of 
good,—e. 





of 


mounts to 


Th 
all the morning papers in N, York city 
75,000 sheets daily. 


Newsrparer CIRCULATION. issue 


Prospect in England. 
It will be observed that Mr. Barry, in the 
P. S. to his letter to the British Friend, 
makes the gratifying statement that six of the 
nine candidates for the Representation of the 
city of London, were prepared to vote for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishments. We 
are happy to state that three of these gen- 
tlemen are actually elected, viz: Mr. Pattison, 
Mr. Masterman, and the Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild. ‘The first and last are Liberals, 
or Whigs. Mr. Masterman is a Conserva- 
tive, who, it seems, is ready to become a De- 
structive of that bloody sanction of barbarous 
times. Mr. George Thompson, who was 
elected, by one of the most triumphant ma- 
jorities ever given in England, for the Tow- 
er Hamlets, is also a pledged man for the de 
molition of the gallows. So are many of the 
new members, and not a few of the old. 

We may hope, then, that an attack will be 
made, during this Parliament, upon this cruel 
and foolish custom, without regard to Party 
ee and that it will be not without hopes of 

The prospect of Hanging being 





success. 
abolished in England is much more hopeful 
than it js in this country. But the example 
of the mother country would be of a striking 
advantage to our agitation, We believe that 
it would be decisive, before long, in the ques- 
tion here. If the government of a crowded 
country, like England, should venture on such 
an experiment; and if, as we have reason to 
believe from all her past experience, it should 
be shown to be safe and beneficial, it would 
not be in the power of the most cautious 
statesmen, and of the most rabid Doctors in 
| Divinity to prop up the gallows long, under 
| the weight of suchanexample. They would 
| have to withdaw their supporting hands or 
run the risk of being crushed under its ruins, 
when it comes toppling to its fall.—e. 








An Accusation. 


Whoever will look over the history of 
Reforms, will find one general charge against 
those who are the most active in their promo- 
tion; which is, that they are seeking their 
own individual prosperity. We should like 
for some of our correspondents to point out 
a single Reformer who has not had to meet 
this unjust accusation. It is evident from 

many remarks in the Epis‘les of Paul, thet 
| there were some such charges in his day, 
from the fact that he so often reminded them 
that he was a tent-maker, and could, there- 
|fore, work with his own hands. We recol- 
| lect, some years ago, of reading a very able 
article on education, by Hon. Robert Ran- 
‘toul, jr., in which he stated a fact that we 
have seen nowhere else, in relation to 
| Howard. Some one sneeringly said, in refer- 
ence to his interest in the prisoner, that ‘ he 
/was well paid for it!) When, in fact, the 
| great philanthropist spent from his own re- 
|sources £30,000! He travelled over 60,000 
miles, and, at last fell a victim to his own ef- 
_ forts to save his fellow beings from the plague. 
| But one, more daring than the rest, has ac- 
‘tually made this charge against Jesus himself! 
| A writer, whose name we have forgotten, and 
|\whom we hope the world will forget, has 
even attempted to show that his great aim 
was to establish a temporal kingdom, but, 
finding he could not succeed, he finally gave 
up the project! How unjust! For a crown 
he obtained a crown of thorns! For a scep- 
tre he had a broken reed! Fora kingdom 
he obtained a cross! 

In every subsequent age there have been 








these uneasy spirits, who not being willing to 


lift the burden with one of their fingers, will 
spend their time showing how much profit the 
We 
The field 
Now, let all who 
wish, enter upon any of the Reforms. For 
one we will gladly welcome them to our field 


Reformers are making by their work! 
think one reply must be sufficient, 
is white, even to harvest. 


of labor. The field is not all oceupied.— 
There are now two lecturers abroad occa- 
those 
with whom they may happen to sojourn! 


We should be glad of fifty lecturers and 


sionally, and these dependent upon 


agents. Who wil! come and take hold ?—c. s. 


A Cuereyman’s Opinion or Davis’s 
Boox. Rev. W. M. Fernald, of this city, 
speaks as follows of this truly’ wonderful 
book :— 


I have read this book through, every line 
of it;—have done it patiently, systematical- 
ly, and thoroughly. Mr. Davis, the author 
of this work, is .an illiterate man, having 
never had but five months school education, 
and but very limited reading. On this point 
there is no room for doubt. The work ts 
honest, and it is the most stupendous psycho- 
logical phenomenon the world ever saw. 
The only effect the work has had. on my 
own mind, -is an increased and calin faith in 
God, a vivid realization of immertality, and 
a profound conviction of its truth and useful- 
ness to mankind., 
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Notes by the Way.—No. IX. 
purFALo, Rocnester, Ausurn, N., Y. 
rom Niagara Falls I left for Buffalo, a 
ance ‘Of about twenty miles. Here I ob- 
ed a few subscribers. ‘There is a popu- 
1) here of thirty-five thousand. A vast 
jgess is done here. This is the head of 
canal, as its source is Lake Erie. Rev. 
p. Smith kindly showed me the city, He 
orved that business was now quite dull, 
tonly about 15,000 barrels of flour per 
-were now landed. The number of boats 
the whole canal of about 860 miles in 
gh would make, if placed in a single line, 
miles in length! I visited some of the im- 
nse steamboats on the lake. I felt some- 

hat inclined, on viewing their accommoda- 
ns, to lengthen out my journey to Chica- 
_which is about 1000 miles from Buffalo. 
rangements would soon have been made 
me so that I could have gone: without ex- 
nse, but I was hardly prepared for such a 
rney. On entering Buffalo, Mr. Wise, 
¢ famous eronaut, had jusc ascended in his 
loon for the 56th time. He soon landed in 
e lake, but was saved by the exertious of 
bme friends. 


Ain this place I found Rev. Mr. Hosmeg in- 
rested, the Rev. S.R. Smith, and Rev. Li- 
s S. Everett. The latter received m« 
ndly, and noticed my visit. Some efforts 
ere made here by Rev. S. R. Smith to ub- 
jn signers to a petition to abolish Capital 
unishment. He gave it as his opinion that 
ne in every ten would sign for the abroga- 
on of the death-penalty. We doubt this 
ery much. We hardly believe there isa 
pwn or village in the country where such a 
brge proportion of names could be obtained 
gainst this terrible penalty. 


Rochester.—I arrived here late on Sat- 
rday evening, and found accommodations at 
he American House, where I was provided 
or in a kind and polite manner. ‘This is a 
ine house, and well deserving of patronage. 
delivered two lectures here; one on the Sab- 
bath, in the Unitarian church, and the other 
bn Monday evening, in the vestry of the 
Presbyterian church. Several churches were 
losed against me. Among them were the 
lethodist, Baptist and Presbyterian; the 
‘piscopalian of course was not asked for, as 
tis always understood to be closed against 
every plea for humanity. I visited the jail 
ere in company with Mr. Brewster, who 













ery politely gave me every information in 
is power. He is President of a Prisoner’s 
Friend Association here, formed some time 
since. I hope it will go into operation soon. 
At the jail I found the following deficien- 
cies:—1, Want of good water. 2. Poor bed- 
ding. 3. Bad air. 4. No classification of 
prisoners. I understand, however, that a 
plan had been proposed for a work-house. 
Something should be done immediately. 


Auburn.—In passing West I noticed this 
place, particularly the prison. It is well 
known that the system here practised and that 
at the Eastern Penitentiary have occasioned 
great controversy among the friends of Prison 
Discipline, both in this country and in Eu- 


nounced, aye, even after the treacherous con- | . pet. 
duct of persons whom I had intended and done the public a service in presenting such | 





stances individuals were more disposed to 
employ convicts than in Massachusetts. There band, I conjure you, conquer your bitter feel- 
was less prejudice, if I mistake not. Still | ings. ast 
there is a great work to bedone. The War-| when all who attain it must expect soon to 
den was satisfied that many convicts would | 


idie, and I pray you, whatever struggle it may 
cost, to quiet the anguish that my loss must 
become honest men if proper measures were 
employed. To show his views more fully, 


create. Watch over the youth of my little 
sister, and let her caresses and affections sol- 
ak ace your declining years. This is my earnest 
we subjoin his note:— wish, my most earnest prayer. 
* * 
FROM THE PRISON-KEEPER AT AUBURN. Pg 
Having been conversant and aided in the 
management of the State Prison at Auburn, 
N. Y., for more than twenty-five years, and 
witnessing the discharge of thousands of con- 
victs without one kind word or even a look to 
cheer and encourage them in an honest course 
of life, and believing, as I do, that a far less 
number would have returned to crime had 
there been a healthful influence exerted ‘upon 
them when discharged, I am happy to learn | 98 
that there are efforts making in some parts of | : 
our land to ‘aid and assist them in procuring! Absence from home has prevented that at- 
an honest a war. Pb & tention to this work that it so eminently de- 
_" » #. Meeper. serves. Ever i $s , 
State Paison at Auburn, , y step inthe progress ef the 
July 29, 1847. 


cumstantial. 
will soon write again. Write to me. Be of 
good heart, my dear mother. Believe me in- 
nocent. Receive my best blessings. 
Cuartes R.'S. Bovineroy, 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Pictorial History of England. Nos. 2%, 27, 


British Empire is here carefully traced. We 
havea view of its antiquities, arts and letters. 
And every where is a spirit of candor and 
liberal criticism which commen's this book 


C. R. 8S. Boyineron. 
* ,to the confidence of the reader. The Picto- 

Some of the opposition papers have en-| . , . : ; ; 
jrial illustrations admirably sustain the text, 


deavored to prove that this individual who | ! + ah 
: eres : . |and bring before the reader vividly some of 
was executed in Mobile in 1836 was not in- 


ih : h , ici , | the most interesting and exciting incidents 
nocent. As yet we have not seen sufficient | : 
y that have occurred in the progress of the 


evidence to convince us that the story of his ‘Empire to its unparalleled greatness WW ho- 


innocence is not true. Some persons S4P~' ever has studied the works of Hume, Lin- 


ose we have on hand so few cases of the | - : 
P ‘ : gard, or Hallam, will still find much here to 
execution of the innocent that when a case 


“0p Leth saute interest and repay him for his labor, The 
s occ olve to make the most of it. | : P 

Sa Saree whole work is elegantly printed. In short, 
In reply, we have only to say that we really 


; , . . we commend it to the reader as the most val- 
think sometimes of throwing a tew of these | . ye 
: juable history of England that has ever been 
cases into a volume, and let the world see 


roduced. Its cheapness (25 cents ber, 
the results of the death-penalty. But at pres- iP wgnemh'i temer ce 


. brings it within the reach of most readers. 
maze book: wp the = fo gave a latter oie Forty numbers will probably complete the 
ten by Boyington to his parents and relatives, thie oe. a 
taken from the Newburyport Herald. In 
another communication, we shall give some 
tacts relative to his innocence :— 





Execution of the Innocent—No. II. 





Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture. No.16. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln: 


Ciry Prison, Mosi te, Ala., : Boston. ‘ 
Nov. 23d, 1836. Ww 
My Dear Parents and Relatives:—I have f 4 a mayne #0 see the lett ~ mend 
ainful and terrible task to perform. It|°! "8 for we have been deeply in- 


a 
will require all the resolution that I possess | terested in pages. It has exceeded our 


to do it; it will wring my heart with the a expectations. We know its value. We 
: . i ust sooner or | 
bitter pangs; yet it m ° later © ‘have looked over every number. To the 


performed. It is to relate the result of the ie 
student it is invaluable. He obtains here, 


trial which I have iately undergone. I know | 
well that you have waited with painful anx-| for a mere pittance, (25 cents a number,) a 
\choice selection from the writings of the 


iety to hear from me; you have opened this 
letter with hands trembling with suppressed | s Enel; 
emotion;—O! how fearfully, how terribly ;™0St eminent ngl oay an early 
will that emotion be increased! In the various period to the present tim ith a critical and 
epistles that | have written since my arrest, | Kiographical History. In addition, the work 


I have always spoken of my acquittal as a h : ; r ; 
. has been e j ; str ; 
matter of course. In doing so I have never | 24 been enriched with elegant illustrations. 





would be blasted by the result, for till the | 
fearful moment when the verdict was pro- | 


so faithfully treats, ‘The publishers have 


endeavored to bring before the Court as wit-|a valuable collection. We trust such works 
nesses, I had confidently imagined my dis-| 
charge ascertain. Conscious of no guilt, 1 
feared no eae I placed myself, 
for trial, upon My country and God. Idid and romances which one meets with almost 
it fearlessly, willingly. That country has every where, like the frogs of Egypt.—c. s. 
pronounced me guilty. Mother, my dear and | 
affectionate mother, it is to you more partic- Am ery 
ularly that { would speak. You have nursed} Taunton, Mass. On Sunday, August the 
me when an infant, = have watched my | 29th, I gave two lectures in this town on 
thoughtless hours of boyhood, you have Seen’ Capital Punishment and the Reformation 
me urrive atthe stature and almost to the, 








rope. I intend at some future day to present | 
the history of Penitentiary Discipline in New | 
York, and in connexion with it some facta re- 
lating to the mode of imprisonment in the| 
Penitentiary referred to above. I was satis- 
fied that far less cruelty was now practised | 
in this prison than formerly. ‘The present | 
Warden is certainly entitled to much _ praise 
for his efforts to introduce a better state of 


age of manhood; for twenty years nearly, you | of the Criminal. The Universalists kindly 
have known: every action, almost every | opened their beautiful meeting-house, and 
thought that has occupied me. I have never fiend Quimby, the minister of the society, 


t or sought to keep, any thing whatsoever , ‘ : é 
= your eas . ‘ | welcomed me to his pulpit and to his hospita- 
ge. 


Mother, have you ever found me a liar? ‘ble mansion, and solicited the people to aid 
. i 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


. . . | - , 
few places where an Association is more you not to grieve for me, for I know that sucit | 


needed. I found, however, that in many in- | ® request would be useless; but by all the love - 
that you bear for me, by every tie that binds 
you to your other children and to your hus- | 


You are fast approaching the age - 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

We must say, unhesitatingly, that unless 
our subscribers send in what is now due, we 
cannot goon withthe paper. Not money 
enough is paid in to meet the weekly expen- 
ses of the paper. We cannot give much 
time to collecting, and we cannot afford to 
pay agents even if they could be procured. 


_ Let us hear immediately. 


‘The proof was only cir- | 
I have not been sentenced. I. 





sought to excite hopes and anticipations that | Here are well defined portraits of the leading | 
men in the various ages of which the work | 


will be the means, ultimately, of driving from | 
the shelves that miserable sickly kind of tales | 





have you ever seen me scoff at sacred things? us in our labors. Mr. Brighaim, the Unita- | 
Iam aware that you will unhesitatingly an- rian Clergyman of the place, gave a brief | 


swer, no!—then by my veracity, by all I hold 
sacred upon the earth, by the great Cause of | ; 
all things, I swear that of the murder of Na- stated some important facts showing the pow- 


but interesting address in the evening, 


and | 


| 4 Al = 4 . . . 
: : 'thaniel Frost | am as innocent as a babe un-' er of kindness, which he learned while he 
I believe he really desires the wel-| horn; by word or deed I have never sought 

The whip is used occa-| the life of any man. You are my mother, 


things. 


‘ |was a Sunday School teacher in the House 
fare of the inmates. | ; m 





sionally, but itis gradually going into dis-| 
use. One error, I think, has been committed | 
in regard to the Auburn system, which is, | 
that the abuses have been charged upon the | 
system itself. 
in my journey to the South, to examine the 


That there are many 


| hope in the coming winter, 


Pennsylvania system. 
things in each system that I might approve 


[ have but little doubt, though I have long| 


and, knowing me, would have believed my 
assertions withont the formality of an oath; 
others may be less lenient, and therefore, as 
it were, with one foot in my grave, at a time 
when | am about to encounter the fearful 


' mysteries of death, when I am about to say 


to you and to the world, farewell—perhaps 
forever, | have sworn my innocence. I know 
that the world will believe me guilty. I am 


of, conscious that no denial of mine, however _sol- 
9) - 


emn, will obviate the impression made upon | 
the public mind by the verdict of the jury. 


been of the opinion that our whole mode of | Fathers will read the story of my trial to their 


prison-discipline must in time give place to 
something far more in harmony with our 
whole nature. 
school and Jess of the prison. The great 
fault is, that in the one we learn the mental 
without the industrial, and in the other the 
industrial without the mental. Cannot there 
be a system combining both? But we are en- 
tering on a wide field, and must leave it for 
the present. I had much conversation with 
Mr. Foot, the Warden and other officers, 
about our plan for assisting discharged con- 
victs. They all agreed in_ its importance. 


I found that a Prison, Association had 


been formed, but tittle had been done. Gov. | 
Seward had been invited to become the Pres-| 
ident, hut he had declined. , But little interest, what I say, for believing that you will do so when they are released from prison. 


Seemed to be felt in the plan. J knew of but 


There must be more of the | 


sons asa fearful warning; mothers will shud- 
der at the mention of my name, and clasp their | 
| infants still more closely to their bosoms: I 
shall be called, I shall be believed, a mur- 
derer. 
It is hard to die, and although I have never | 
seen a human being resign his breath, I know | 
that his feelings at that trying moment must | 
be awful, even though he dies believing he | 
shall be blessed in after life, but oh—oh! to 
die upon a gallows and to be hung up like a 
dog, to be pointed at and derided—that, that 
is too much! But even that could have been 
borne, the self-consciousness of iunocence , 
could have supported me under any cireum- | 
stances that might happen io me alone; yet 
|there is another and a far more important 
trial that I have to undergo. | fear, | almost 
| know that it willcrush’ you, that it will de- 





| steoy all your remaining happiness, and per- 
haps your life. _ Mother, hear me, reinember 


‘is now my greatest consolation. | do not ask 


of Correction at Cambridge. Six dollars 


were contributed by the congregation.— 


J. M. S. 


Gotp Pens. To secure a good article is 
quite difficult. 
and at last have found one that fows smooth- 


ly. 


Most of the pens are stiff and hard. 


| 
} 


| 
| 


We have tried many pens, | 


We feel that we have secured a prize for | 


one who writes so many hours. We can 


recommend the article to all our readers. | 


Just call in at Bard & Brother, 1 Court 
Avenue, Boston, or at 102 Williams st., New- 
York. 
by the same firm. 


Gold Pens are repaired or exchanged 





Exuisition or Parntines AND STATUARY 


R } 
IN THE ATHENZUM GaLvery, Peart st.— | 
| 

We recommend the lovers of fine arts to pay 


We 
intend to give an extented notice of this col- 


a visit to this interesting exhibition. 


lection when we have more time. 


Donations or Crorninc.—Some 


female friends in Laneaster. 
good woman in Boston, have recently sent 
us some clothihg which will enable us to sup- 
ply the wants of poor women and children 
Thanks 


to them for their timely aid. 


good | 


Mass., and a | 





Banvarp’s Granp Panorama.—This ex- 
traordinary picture continues to attract visit- 
ers. The other evening, as the canvass 
passed slowly before the audience, and as one 
of the night scenes opened in full view, the 
audience were so enraptured that they burst 
out into loud applause. We know not where 
two hours can be spent more pleasantly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Deatus 1n New York. ‘The number of 
deaths in the city of New York last week was 355. 
Of consumption, 35; fevers 65; dysentery, 42. 
Under two years of age, 119! 

Mapame Restevyu. This infamous woman 
was arrested in New York, on Tuesday, and taken 
to the Tombs, when hail was demanded in the sum 
of $10,000, which she refused. Her counsel, Mr. 
Brady, took immediate steps to have her released 
on a habeas corpus. 

The potato rot, says the Baltimore American, hes 
made its appearance in the glades in Alleghany 
County, Maryland. 

Primary Scuooxus. The whole number of 
scholars attending the Primary Schools is 9420, of 
whom 4401 ara of foreign parentage; increase in 
the last quarter 834, 

CHEROKEE LEGISLATORS. Among the mem- 
bets elected to the Legislative bodies and Executive 
stations of the Cheokee Nation, we notice the fol- 
lowing queer names: ‘T'soo-wa-!loo-gi, Standing 
Deer, Wee-lie,Too-whalie, Six Killer, Bark Flute, 
Takestaskee, Wrinklesides, Lightningbug, Bowles, 
The mortar. Some of the unsuccessfal candidates 
were: Feel-him, Coo-la-chi-Tiger, Ahsena, Bag, 
Tuh-ye-skee, Laugh-at-Mush, Chicken Cock, 
Ah-quah-tah-kee, Um-mer-su-ya, and Chu-wah- 
chucker. 

CotonizaTion, The packet ship of the Mary- 
land Colonization Society sailed the 3d Sept, from 
Baltimore for Liberia, with 80 colored emigrants. 
The parting scene at the wharf was deeply affec- 
ting, and was witnessed by hundreds, white and 
colored, who seemed to take great interest in the 
ceremonies. 


DancitnG. One of the Boston Daily papers 
states that there were music and dancing at the 
President’s house at Cambridge on Commencement 
evening. ‘This is incorrect. The band employed 
to accompany the procession, played in the yard at 
the President’s house in the evening, but there was 
no dancing. 

In connection with the above fact, it is gratifying 
to learn—as we do from the Post—that the child, 
who danced in the public gardens on the fourth of 
July, is still alive. 

Cruarmine Aa Seat.—Col. James Munroe, of 
New-York, intends to claim his seat in Congress as 
one of the members elect from that city. ‘The con- 
victs from Blackwell’s Island were taken from their 
prisons to vote against Mr Munroe. Casting out 
these votes it is confidently asserted Mr. Munroe 
would have been declared elected. 


Yexttow Fever. From New Orleans, we 
learn that the Yellow Fever continues to increase 
there, and that universal alarm and distress pervade 
the city. 

Hupson River. The City Council of Albany 
has voted $12. 0 to aid in removing obstructions to 
the navigation of the Hudson river. 

PUNISHMENT OF SLaves, Henry and Nancy, 
slaves, have been found guilty, in Charleston, of 
poisoning Mrs. and Miss Dukes. Justices Cooper 
and Elliott presiding. Henry was sentenced to be 
hung in the jail yard, on the 10th inst. Nancy was 
sentenced to three months’ solitary confinement, 
every alternate week on the tread mill, and twenty 
lashes on the last Friday of each month. 











BRIGHTON MARKET--Sept. 6, 1847. 

Ar Market—3100 Beef Cattle, including about 
1200 Stores, 20 yokes of Working Oxen, 48 Cows 
and Calves, 2590 Sheep and Lambs, and about 
1650 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Caltle—-We quote first quality, 
6 25, second quality 5 75; third quality 4 72 a 
5 25. 

"Working Oxen—Sules range from $80, 93,110. 

Cows and Calves—Sales dull, and noticed at 
$19, 23, 27, 34. 

Sheep.— Sales of lots of Old Sheep at $2, 3 12, 
and Lambs 1 56, to 2 75. 

Swine—At whole-ale, for average lots, 5 3-4c; 
from 6 1-2 to 7 l-2ze. 

fic Friend Bacon of Orange is informed that 
we cannot send the books by mail. Bound books 
cannot be forwarded through the post otlice. 


DONATIONS. 
Bartictt Ellis, Plymouth; 50c. 





REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 


Notice.—The Boston Branch of the League of 
Universal Brotherhood will hold a meeting at the 
‘Tremont Temple, Hall No. 2, THIS (Wednesday) 
evening. The question for discussion is—Js il 
right in time of peace to prepaae for war? 

R. F. WALLCUT, Pres’t. 

D. S. Granvin, Sec’ry. ,dept. 15. 

LAD WANTED. 

Messrs. Epirors: A friend of mine wishes to 
procure a young Lad of ten or twelve years of age, 
and of American parentage, to live with him and 
assist inthe farming business. Should you know 
of such a lad withont parents, or one whose parents 
are unable to support him, by referring to me, he 
can be provided with a good and comfortable home 
till he becomes of age. E. A. VOSE, 

Commercial st., head of Lincola’s wharf. 


Wanted—A place in a good funily in the coun 
try for a young lad about 12 years of age, whose 
mother is poor, and wishes to be relieved of the 
barden of supporting him. Apply at Prisoner’s 
Friend Office, 40 Cornhill. 


Notice.—The subscriber would be glad to ac- 
commodate transient persons with board. 


CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





— 
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Employment Wanted.—A middle aged 
man wishes for employment either as an account- 
ant or in some department of the musical world, as 
he can tune instruments, make music, &c., and 
writes a good hand. If he can obtain no more con- 
genial employment, he would be willing to labor in 


a family. He has not been a prisoner. Inqnire at 
No. 40 Cornhill. . : 








A father desires to obtain places for him- 
self and his two boys. One is about 10, and the 
other is 12. The father has been accustomed to 
work in a saw pit. 











The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind: 


By and through ANDREW Jackson Davis, 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
rPMAIS extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
given in the Prisoner’s Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
at this eflice. Price $2 50. 











NOTICE, 


DE: T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 
sick that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronie Derangements of every kind, according to the 
Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his office, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
method of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
comparatively new; and although acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
have not sufficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been 
very successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so moderete as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 
No CHARGE MADE FoR ADVICE. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at any time 
from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
aminations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic snd Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medico] use. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 


~BS™ No. 140 Hanover-street. i 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S 
a CHOLERA CORDIAL..oo 


A SURE REMEDY FOR THE 
CHOLERA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRH@@A, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNESS. 


HE above remedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- 

fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is 
nearly THIRTY years since it was first offered to the pub- 
lic. During this period it has cured thousands of cases of 
the above complaints. No person on sea or land should 
be without this invaluable preparation. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, at the old stand 
of Dr. E. Smith—Drs. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT, No. 140 
Hanover street. 

N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun- 
try. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. Sept. 8 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a 
thorough and accomplished female education. 


LANGUAGES. 


In addition to the CLassics, the Spgakine with fluency 
and correctness, of the MopERN LanGuaGeEs, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawinea, Fancy Negpie 
worK and PaintTine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity end HEALTH, as well as ease of 
manners and gracefulness of carriage, arrangements have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Academy for Ladies, and also to an ex- 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o0’clock. No extra charges except for Music. Hours 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P. M. Private lessons at 3 P. M. 
Terms, references, &c. given at the school room. 

F. L. CAPEN. 





June 21. 


SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 


] R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for aiding 
Discharged Convicts, is sole Agent of this Society 
Oilice No. 10 Spring-st. Regular ofliice hours from 11 to 1 
daily. Office open at other business hours. Persons wish 
ing to employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any 
other bysines with the agent, are requested to call as 


ubove. 
WALTER CHANNING President. 
Boston March 13, 1847. 
CHASE-S§ 


] AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasiington Street. 
Boston. Likenesses executed in the highest perfection 

of the art, upon reasonable terms. Poorer qualities taken 

cheap as the cheapest. March 24. 


JI. EE. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are suchas to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 


done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
1ly49 








Dec. 9, 1846. 
NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


Union-street, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
tr Goods of all kinds taken in exchan ze fer 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 
*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, frrin $1 
upto $100 





56 











MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or Norro.tx AVENUE, 


(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 


jC Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 


A. P. KLINE, 
Collector and Real Estate Broker, 
28 Sudbury-st., near Court, 


TXTILL attend to collecting, buying and selling 
\\ Houses and Real Estate of all kinds. Also, 
rents and bills of all ktnds collected at short notice. 
Also, mortgages negotiated. All business connected 
with real estate and collecting debts will be prompt 
ly attended to. 

Rerers ro—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 


May 19. 


EE? ae 
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HUMANITY’S LYRE. 


We extract the following beautiful effusion from 
Howitt’s Journal. It relates to the visit of an 


American frigate to Ireland, with a full cargo of 


provisions for the starving population. 
THE MACEDONIAN, 
BY H. G. ADAMS, 
In days of fratracidal strife, 
When brother sought a brother’s life, 
And o’er the wide Atlantic main 
Threats and defiances were hurled, 
And kindred ties were rent in twain, 
And kindred nations wide unfurled 
Their warlike standards to the gales, 
That bore with full, distended sails, 
Their adverse vessels over the brine, 


With human blood inearnardine:— 


*T was then a frigate left our shore,— 
The British flag aloft she bore— 
Nor bore it long; a shattered wreck, 
With rent sails on each splintered mast, 
And mangled forms heaped on each deck, 
From whence the gory streams flowed fast, 
And all signs that could vindicate 
Ver ‘ nation’s honor’—as terms go— 
She yielded to the stronger foe. 


Fall many a year hath past since then 
Of friendly intercourse, and men 
Have wiser, if not better, grown. 
The white-winged messengers of peace 
From either shore to shore hath flown, 
'T’o bid all strife and bloodshed cease; 
By them the threat, the menace rude, 
Is hushed—the enviovs thought subdued— 
And heart to heart, as hand te hand, 
Is joined from each once hostile strand. 


Again that gallant frigate ploughs 
The waves, that seem to kiss her bows, 
And bear her gladsomely along; 
While western breezes, as they spread 
Her canvass, shout a joyful song, 
And sunbeams brightness around her shed, 
She comes, prépare your guns—prepare 
To do whatever men may dare, 
To wipe away the former stain. 
And win the proud ship back again. 


What, not a shot? What, not an arm 
Upraised in menace, or alarm? 
No bristling fort, no battery manned, 
To crush the foe that dares to flaunt, 
The stripes and stars of Yankee land, 
And of his nation’s prowess vaunt ? 
She nears the land—her boats are out; 
Where is the rattling drum—the route 
Of trained bands mustering for the flight, 
And all those sounds which peace affright? 


Hark! now there ringeth loud and high 
A wild shout, like a gathering cry; 
From inland down unto the shore, 
And thence far o’er the heaving flood, 
It swells, it echoes more and more; 
What saith it? ‘Food! they bring us food!’ 
Food! and the famished millions stand 
All eager-eyed along the strand, 
And every heart sends up a prayer 
For that good ship at anchor there. 


Go back, thou messenger of good, 
Freighted with words of hrotherhood, 
And say, if ever cause should move 

Our hearts to thoughts of deadly strife, 
With those who sent thee here in love, 

When Famine walked abroad, and life 
Withered beneath his touch, as grass 
Where through the scorching flames do pass ;— 
We'll pause, reflect, and speak and write,— 
Do anything before we'll fight. 


Go, plough the intervening seas, 
Shake loose thy canvass to the breeze, 
Thou link of unity ‘between 

Two kindred nations, that should ne’er 
In hostile attitude have been, 

It matters not whose flag ye bear! 
Though warlike be thy look and name, 
We care not; from henceforth thy fame 
is holy, as an ark wherein 
The dove of peace may refuge win. 


HOME AND FRIENDS. 
Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven designed it; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there are that find it! 
We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 
For life hath here no charms so dear, 
As Home and Friends around us. 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For fature hopes—and praise them; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we’d but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweeter are, 
Wren youth’s bright spell hath bound us, 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Friends around us. 
‘Lhe Friends that speed in time of need, 
When Home’s last reed is shaken, 
To show us stil), let come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken; 
Though all were night—if but the light 
From Frien /ship’s altar crown’d us, 
Twould prove the bliss of earth was this— 


Our Home and Friends around us. 


DIR ARR MRD A MINIVMENTZTR 
Pig AC DisPAR Ay wt Nubo 


GOOD WILL TO MEN, 


ON EARTH PEACE, 





The Primitive Christians Practised Peace 
Principles. 


We have incontestible evidence of this. 
Clarkson says,—‘ With respect to the prac- 
tice of the early Christians * - * there is no 
well authenticated instance ‘upon record of 
Christians entering into the army for nearly 
the two first centuries; but it is true, on the 
other hand, that they had declined the milita- 
ry profession, as one in which it was not law- 
ful for them to engage. 

‘ The first species of evidence to this point 
may be found in the following facts, which 
reach from about the year 170 to about the 
year 195, Cassius had rebelled against the 
Emperor Verus, and wasslain in a short time 
afterwards, Clodius Albinus in one part of 
the world, and Pescenius Niger in another, 
had rebelled against the Emperor Severus, 
and both were slain. Now suspicion fell, as 
it always did in those times, if anything went 
wrong, upon the Christians, as having been 
concerned upon these occasions. But Ter- 
tullian tells us, in his ‘ Discourse to Scapula,’ 
that this suspicion was entirely groundless. 
‘ You defame us,’ (Christians,) says he, ‘ by 
charging us with having been guilty of trea- 
son to our emperors; but not a Christian 
could be found in all the rebel armies.’ 

‘And asthe early Christians would not 
enter into the armies, so there is good ground 
to suppose that, when they became converted 
there, they relinquished their profession. 
We find from Tertullian, in his ‘ Soldier’s 
Garland,’ that many in his time, immediately 
on their conversion to Christianity, quitted 
the army.’ 

But some of the primitive Christians car- 
ried their peace principles to a still further 
extent. ‘ We find,’ says Clarkson, ‘from 
Athenagoras and other early writers, that 
the Christians of their time abstained, when 
they were struck, from striking again; and 
that they carried their principles so far, as 
even to refuse to goto law with those who 
injured them.’ 

Many of the primitive Christians openly 
declared the incompatibility of a soldier’s life 
with the Christian religion. Hear one of 
them: ‘It is not lawful fora Christian to bear 
arms for any earthly consideration.’ Hear 
another : * Because I am a Christian I have 
abandoned my profession of a soldier.’ Hear 
a third: ‘lama Christian, and therefore I 
cannot fight.’ And hear a fourth: ‘I cannot 
fight, if Idie; I am not a soldier of this world, 
but a soldier of God.’ And he died rather 
than violate his allegiance to Christ by bear- 
ing arms, 

Where are his followers? Alas! ‘ The glo- 
ry is departed’! The fine, pure, beautiful 
gold is dim. We have neglected the pacific 
principles of the gospel. 
ON THE ALTAR. 
martyrs. 


THE sworp Ligs 
Peace no longer has her 
Dazzled by 

‘ The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 


The royal banner; and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of * - 


* war,’ 

we have sought refuge ‘in horses and char- 
iots,’ and fastened together the sword and 
the Bible. In plain language, we have en- 
deavored to perpetuate an amalgamation be- 
tween peace—the offspring of heaven, and 
war—the offspring of hell. Dissolve the 
It is unnatural, scandalous, anti- 
christian; and subversive of all that is great, 
true, ennobling, sublime, and Godlike. Wick- 
ed men, and not less wicked professors of 
religion, may endeavor to intermingle the 


union! 


elements of peace with the elements of war; 
they may seek to harmonize these two; but 
as soon shall they shake the ‘ Great White 
Throne’ itself, as reconcile celestial truth and 

It is a moral, an eternal im- 
No! there is the fact, there it 


hellish error. 
possibility. 
stares usin the face; the primitive Christians 
were right; modern Christians are wrong. 
We must therefore return to pacific prin- 
ciples. ’ 

ro War 
The Governor of Louisiana has 
very justly decided not to act on the authority 
given by the War Department to raise two 


‘Wuo GorTH AT HIS OWN 


CuHarceEs?? 


companies of mounted men, as the Secretary 
of War coupled the authority with a provision 





hat the men must furnish their own horses, 
t 





PRISONER’S FRIEND, 


‘ft would not enter on my list of friends, 
(‘lho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility.) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 


From the Christian Reflector. 
The Dead Robin. 


‘Oh! poor bird, poor little bird! who 
killed you?’ exclaimed Freddy. 

‘Is it all dead, all over very cold?’ asked 
> Nardo, 

‘ Yes, brother, it’s very cold.’ 

‘ When did it get cold, Freddy ?? 

‘Oh, it got cold when it «ied, brother. 
Don’t you know that it is dead ?? 


‘ The little brothers seated themselves up- 
on the green bank beneath the tree, looking 
sorrowfully and silently upon the bird. Rollo 
came bounding along, but soon paused when 
he saw his little master look so thoughtfully, 


stroked his head. 


‘ Rollo, don’t you, see that the poor ’ittle 
bird’s all dead. Poor ’ittle bird! did you 
make it dead, Rollo?’ Rollo looked into the 
face of *Nardo while he was speaking, and 
appeared to understand every word that he 
said; he then casta very melancholy glance 
towerd the bird. 


‘Will you cry becord the ’ittle bird’s all 
dead, Rollo? I will ery, too, an’ Freddy will 
(ery, an’? mamma an’ every body will ery, 
won’t they, Freddy.’ 

Freddy spoke not, but appeared busy in 
thought. 

‘Why don’t you say, Freddy? won’t you 
ery and be sorry ?? 


is a pretty robin. Don’t you remember how 
sweetly it used to sing in the trees every 
morning? Now we will never hear it sing 
again; for I think some wicked boy has kill- 
ed it. He must have been a very bad boy, to 
have killed a pretty robin that,sings so sweet- 
ly.’ > 

‘Will it be made alive an’ sing again?’ 
asked ’Nardo. 

‘No, dear brother, it will never be alive 
again, because God let it die.’ 

‘What did God let it die for?’ asked ’Nardo. 
* I shouldn’t think God would let the pretty 
*ittle robin die; fi ngs all the day.’ 

‘ Oh! every body dies, and are put under 
ground. Don’t you know it, ’Nardo?? 

‘Yes, I know it. Why don’t you put the 
robin under ground, an’ cover it all up. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. | 


‘ Well, but, who died it, who made it dead?’ | 


and stretched himself upon the ground. Nardo 








| ‘The little brothers visit robin’s grave be- 
‘neath the pear tree very often, and find it still 
? ; 
covered with earth as they left it. 


Jamaica Plain. 


Mary. 








THE CHILDS FRIEND. 








| 
The Boy in Prison. 

i 

| LETTER Il. 

To Sabbath School Children. 
Wernersrietp, Conn., June 18, 1882. 
|My Dear Youne Fauenps: 

I suppose you would like to have me tell 
you before I stop writing, how this boy used 
to talk to mein his little room. So I will. 
Once he talked about astronomy. He told 
-me the names of all the planets in their order, 
|and the distance of each from the sun very 
‘correctly. Then he made a remark that 
caused me to smile, and I shall not wonder if 
it causes you to smile too. ‘ Before I came 
to this country,’ he said, ¢ [ used to think if I 


could go to the place where the sky seemed 


to meet the ground, 1 might climb up the | 


‘other side of the sky, and have a beautiful 
look through it on the earth below.’ 
A few days ago he observed to me, ‘I have 


‘ Yes, dear brother, Iam very sorry, for it just been reading in the Bible why I came | 


here.’ ‘ Where do you read that?’ I enquir- 
ed. ‘In the first Psalm,’ he replied, ‘where 
‘it says, * Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly.’ I did walk 
in the counsel of the ungodly, therefore, I 
was not blessed, but had to come here to be 
punished.’ 

I cannot tell you whether this boy has 


| 


times talked to me very seriously. He has_ 
made many interesting inquiries about the | 
Saviour, and his soul, and the way of being | 
saved. ‘The other day he asked me if a man 
ought to think himself a Christian, if he had | 
no heart to pray in his family? To-day he | 
has been speaking to me about the prison of, 


From that prison, he said, no one 


despair. 
can be pardoned, or get a release. He recited | 


to me from memory the Scripture which 





Freddy was inspired with a new thought, 
and they both ran into the house. ‘Oh} 
grandmamma, do give us a piece of paper to| 
put the pretty dead robin in to bury it. Aunt 
Carrie buried a dear little yellow bird last 
summer under the pear tree in the garden. 
Yes, grandmamma, and she found a pretty 
bird’s nest there too, don’t you remember ?? 

* Yes,’ interrupted ’Nardo, ‘when Aunt 
Carrie put the ’ittle bird under ground she 
found a bird’s nest. Freddy will put the pret- 
ty robin in the paper an’ put it under ground 
too, then, I guess it will be alive an’ sing again 
on the tree. Oh! I know it will.’ 

‘ No, dear brother, it will never be alive 
again, for it will become all dust.’ 

‘ Why, won’t it live? won’t it go an? live in 
| heaven?’ 





‘ No, brother, it had no soul, so it could not 
go to live in heaven.’ 

* How do you know it had no soul? who 
told you Freddy?’ 


* Oh, I know, because it could not speak,’ 

‘It could sing, I know it could.’ 

‘ Well, but that was not speaking. The 
birds will not go to heaven, I know they will 
not, because they don’t look like me.’ 

* Has poll parrot got a soul? asked ’Nardo 
thoughtfully. 

Freddy was pezzled and knew not what to 
answer. ‘ No—poll parrot has no soul,’ and 
he looked to grandma for an explanation. 


Grandma told Freddy he had answered the 
questions very well indeed for a little boy. 
God maketh us wiser than the fowls of heav- 
en by giving us a mind to think and reason 


speaks of the rich man who died, and in hell | 
lifted up his eyes, being in torment. When 
he came to that part which speaks of the de- 
sire which the rich man had, that his five 
brethren might be warned, lest they also come 
to the same place of tormént, he paused, and 
said, ‘ So I should like to have all thoughtless 
boys warned, lest they do wickedly as I have 
done, and fall into punishment.’ May you, 
my young friends, never walk in the counsel 
of the ungodly, but ever find your delight in 
the law of God. 
Your friend, G. Barrett, 
Chaplain of the Conn. State Prison. 
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GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Sargeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-St.,—Corner Central Court, 


BOSTON. 


bbe undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 
and the public, that he has entered into a copartner- 
ship in DENTISTRY with D. 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, as the 
Inventor of several important improvements in Practical 
Dentistry and Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend tous their patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
where work is done inany where near the style and quality 
of our. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN ! 
A. 8. DUDLEY. 





Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. , 

‘ Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor's acquirements ana personal 
good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ , 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor o 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 

‘I am acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 





ebout right and wrong. It is the soul that 
thinks and reasons. Birds are governed by 
instinct, and Miss poll parrot talks by imita- 
ting the human voice. 


Freddy and his little brother looked very 
solemn as they returned to the dead robin| 
with the paper shroud and little spade to dig | 
the grave. *Nardo watched Freddy steadily | 
as he wrapped the hird in its winding sheet 
and Jaid it in the ground. ‘There, brother,’ | 
| said Freddy, as he filled the grave with earth, 
|*we shall ever see pretty robin red breast | 
any more, it will never sing again, but some 
more will come and sing to us.’ 








} subjected. 


very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those who may wish to employ @ good dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 


From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 

‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., I am disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 

PARKER CLEAVLAND. 





VAPOR BATHS, &c. 


V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 
ethe Tremont House, manufacture and have constantly 
for sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. 
Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinds = 
Britania Ware of superior finish and latest fashion—fine 
Tin Wre, &c. Jan. 6, 1847. 


The Practice of the Water Cure. 


“VALUABLE BOOKS. 


= 


v sale, constantly, at the Office of the p, 


oner’s Friend, a general assortment of Py 
cations, of the character of the following specig 
ones, Viz:— 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, y 


*Education. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 

* PhrenologyProved, Illustrated and Applied, 
34th edition, enlarged. By O.S. Fowler. 
Containing over 509 pages 12 mo.  Ilus- 
trated by upwards of 40 engravings. A 
PRACTICAL standard work on the sci- 
ence, 1 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement,— 
New edition, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. By O. S. Fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile instruction, 
Illustrated by engravings. An invaluable 
work for the young. pp. 230, 12 mo. 

*Religion, Natural and Revealed: or the Mo- 
ral Bearings of Phrenology, compared 
with those enjoined in the scriptures. By 
O. 8. Fowler. 

Love and Parentage: applied to the im- 
provement of offspring. By O. 8. Fowler. 
Of which more than ten thousand copies 
have been sold within six months, 

Amativeness: or the evils and remedies of 
excessive and perverted sexuality, includ- 
ing warnings and advice to the married and 
single; being a supplemen! to Love and 
Parentage. 

Matrimony: by.O. 8. Fowler: or Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology applied to the selec- 
tion of congenial companions for life—of 
of which more than thirty thousand copies 

ave been sold in the United States, be- 
sides having been re-published in England, 

Synopsis of Phrenology afd Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Comprising a condensed 
description of the functions of the body 
and mind; also the additional discoveries 
made by the aid of Magnetism ard Neu- 
rology. Lilustrated. 

Marriage: or the principles of Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to Man’s social 
relations, together with an analysis of the 
domestic feelings. By L. N. Fowler. 

Phrenological Guide: designed for students 
of their own characters. Most of the or-~ 
gans are illustrated with two engravings, 
showing each organ, large and small. A 
good thing for beginners. 

| Phrenology and Physiology: applied to tem- 
perance, or the laws of life and health; 
of which upwards of twenty thousand 
have been sold. No one should be with- 
out it. 

Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 
the organs of animal life, and thereby en- 
feebling the vital functions. This work 
has also had an extensive sale. 

Synopsis of Phrenology: designed for the 
use of practical Phrenologists. 

Teeth, their disase and treatment. By John 
Burdell. 








Christian feelings or not, but he has some-| Physiology for schools and families. By Mrs. 


Fowler. 

Self-Culture and perfection of Character, by 
O. S. Fowler. 

Chemistry, and its application to Physiology, 
Agriculture and Commerce. By Prof. Li- 
ebig. 

Paysisiogy, animal and Mental. By O. 8. 

‘owler. 

Hereditary Descent, its laws and Facts. 

A Sober and ‘Temperate Life. By Lewis 
Cornaro. 

Woman, her Education and Influence. By 
Mrs. Hugo Reid. 

Phrenology for schools and families. By L. 
N. Fowler. 

Fascination, or the Power of Charming. By 
John B. Newman, M. D. 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Foilen 

American Chattelise| Humanity, By Jona- 
than Walker. 

A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 

Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 

Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 

Blaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 
By Samuel Brooks. 

Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies. 

Narrative of Wm. W. Brown, a fugitive 
slave, just published. 

Papers on the Slave Power. 
frey. 

Facts for the People, showing the relations 
of the U. 8. Government to Slavery, em- 
bracing a History of the Meaican War. 
Compiled from official and other authen- 
tic documents. By Loring Moody. 

A Picture of Slavery, for youth. By Jona. 
Walker. 


By J. G. Pal- 


PEACE 


Manual of Peace. By Prof. 'T. C. Upham. 

True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles 
Sumner of Boston. ‘ 

Reign of Peace. By .4. G. Comings. 

*Book of Peace. By Rev. Mr. Beckwith. 1 

Principles of Peace. By ‘thomas Hancock. 

Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou. 

Dymond on War. 

*A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 

*Law of Kindness. By Rev. H. W. Mont- 
gomery. 


WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


*Letters from New-York. First and Second 
Series. 
*Fact and Fiction. 
*F lowers for Children. 
*History of Women. 1 
*Biographies of Good Wives, 
WORKS OF COMBE. 
*Principles of Physiology. 
*The Constitution of Man, 
*Phrenology. 
*Digestion and Dietetics. 
WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
*Religioyg Maxims. 


*Manual of Peace. 
WATER CURE. 
Facts in Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 
By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. 


Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 


The Philosophy of the Water Cure. By 
John Balbirnie. 


Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men. 
The Water Cure Manual. 
jt 7 The above works can all be sent by mail; 
but the covers of these thus marked (*) must 
removed, to be thus sent. Aug. 4 


By Joel Shew. 





*Life of Fa) ‘a, 1 00; *Interior Life. 1 ; 
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